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BOOKS. 

“Eli hoexkens ende Boexkens.” 

„ Prescott's Conquest of Mexico," 2 vols. lod. each (Percival and Co.) 
Edited by R. P. Horsley. Mr. Glazebrook is doing capital service both 
for schools and families, in this series of Classics for Schools. Handy 
volumes, clear type, short chapters, short paragraphs, and really Use f ul 
notes, bring this most interesting of our historical classics within easy 
reach’ of an intelligent boy or girl of from thirteen to fifteen. It j 8 as 
literature that the editor desires this series to be taken up. History, 
geography, philology, ethnology may be treated by the way; but the 
main thing is to give the young reader a sense of the charm of style. 
“ Perhaps ” says the editor “the great charm in Prescott’s style, is that 
the reader finds himself under a sort of delusion that the writer himself 
took a personal part in the struggles, marches, and triumphs of Cortes’ 
army.” Many of us can say with Mr. Glazebrook, “ I can still remember 
the enthusiastic delight with which I first read it as a boy of thirteen.” 

• “ How to Tell the Parts of Speech." Dr. Abbott, 2 s. (Seeley and Co.) 

Do all our readers know Dr. Abbott’s most admirable little book ? It is 
hardly possible to use it without giving the child student absolutely clear 
notions as to the functions of each of those tiresome and often misleading 
entities yclept parts of speech. “ The fundamental principle of English 
Grammar may be stated with little exaggeration as being this, that any 
word maybe used as any fart of speech" A principle which causes 
dire confusion in a child’s mind, and leads to the conviction that any word 
in any connection maybe any part of speech, and you hit the right one only 
y a ucky shot. But the child who has studied this little book knows what 
ie is about he does not consider the word by itself, but sees what use it is 

acco Lt"? a l° nCe haS h in its P r °P er P lace - A Httle pupil trained 
getting- on w°th hlS SyStCm 0nCe answered the question, “How are you 
but he could tel/ ° Ur by saying he w-as not learning grammar, 

„any cSd^ u 0m ai ^notion. It is the author’s hope that 
adverb from a con! ^ C SamC Way ’ be by this little book to tell an 

learning grammar. UnC IOn ’ eWn though they may be ignorant that they are 

Co.^Xr b "!^ "°J >JeC { Lessuns from Nature ,” (Cassell and 
more difficult l/sson, f * d m the Parents ' Review. Part II. contains 
twelve to any aire. P-,7n nature ’. and 1S we 'l suited to boys and girls from 
with good experiment/ \j :onta i ns eighteen lessons on as many subjects, 
and well repays careful dlUStrations - ^ lesson on the liver is capital 
up the whole length of m \j U ^ ^ ter describing the mouth, we are taken 
va Uey, shingle, bends w ° n 1 countr y river. Its tributaries, weirs, hills, 
graph of most careful' scion t ^ S> are . a11 drought before us, in a para- 
learning some fresh fact m w teac k* n £> that no one could read without 
he experiments are verv ^ ° re ° ne * n a ^ a PPy and attractive fashion. 
t0 try them. Th e one on mple and so delightful, that it is very tempting 

e ex Pansion of solids is capital, so are those on 
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the “skin of water.” Fa u i — . 

the thinking powers of children’ 'and S t P ' cndid SC0 P e for drawing out 
<ln won derful powers of the familiar eh' '"f i. 6 ” 1 t0 ponder on the strange 
Dear Editor _t s / ,f/ ° bjects the y see around them. 

J° a capital little Natura^isto™ bo/k w f tention of y° ur rea ders 
Carrington, (Griffith and Farran / 6^ U Wa * e '" E ‘ 

lessons, with questions at the t ‘ ' S arran g ed in a series of 
well worth reading. Children ar . ° each ; the y are most interesting and 
them in what way insects etc are nf ^ ^l ° f asklng their friends to tell 
Miss Carrington shows l ° f USe ‘ In “ Workers without Wage,” 

balance of power between ani'rn^ ! mp '° ys ber se,vants to preserve the 
the wireworm, tL coTchafer “ The of 

root -pruning — The cockchafer is ik ° thers of the same kind > is to do 

o» k . „hich?p r „ uts “frpjpztT 1 e r ial,y ot ,i » 

ncre is little feai of h.s doing any serious harm.” I n the chanter on 

band n o a f ’ rat"" t0W T “' In the grCat of ‘he world a' whole 

tl/nl /n /r a ' e - aways busy at work of this kind, and very little 

slug's Le some of* lab ° Ur ' Am ° ng th ‘ S daSS ° f workmen sna >'s and 
lugs are some of the most active. Out in the fields and woods they keep 

are Si’l- , and dle hedgerow plants in order, and all the while thit they 
e checking the overgrowth of herbage, they are steadily preparing their 
own bodies as food for other creatures, so that they do a double service.” 
i G . W j° e , b00k 1S ful1 of valua ble information, on the habits and uses of 
the birds, beasts and fishes, by which we are surrounded, and should prove 
a very useful text-book to any who really care for, and wish to study the 
works of nature. 

Another book I should like to call attention to, is “ The Beauties 
°f Mature, Lubbock, (Macmillan, 6s.) It contains chapters on natural 
scenery, animals, vegetables and minerals. I here is much curious and 
valuable information on a multitude of subjects, any one of which, if 
followed up by careful study of other works on the subject, would open up 
a field of surprising interest and pleasure. It is impossible to read any 
part of the book without feeling the charm that pervades all Lubbock’s 
work, making it a delightful feast of good things, even to the person whose 
interest in nature is uncultivated or perhaps even non-existent. Wht-n 
reading his description of the Downs, one seems to feel the fresh breeze 
blowing over the rounded summits laden with scent of the wild thyme, or 
to hear in fancy the metallic sound of the innumerable sheep-bells, the 
whistle of the low flying plover or the gay songs of the larks. In the 
chapters on water, one’s mind is carried over the pleasant fields of fancy, 
to the rivers, lakes, or broads of our summer outings, the sound of the 
oars, the rustle of the reeds, the song of the warbler, sunsets one has seen 
from the sea-level of the Suffolk marshes, mountains glowing in the rosy 
light seen from Windermere or Rydal, each is brought so vividly before 
2 , that the charm of reading the pleasing flow of Lubbock’s English, 

-i a u.. a^iio-BffnI wnv in which one’s mind is carried 


one 
is 
over 


— - _ 

greatly enhanced by the delightful way in which one’ 

ground teeming with pleasant memories of happy holiday times. 

L.M.H. 
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Dear Editor, -In the Nineteenth Century Prof. Mahaffy repl ies . 
the critics of his article on the “Future of Education/' which ap peared 
some months ago in the same review, and suggests improvements that 
seem to him to be feasible in primary, technical, and grammar schools 
and in the Universities. With regard to the higher grades he points out 
the mischievous fallacy that underlies most of our mistakes, when intelli 
gent men can say, “ Is it not disgraceful that a young man should leave 
a place of liberal education without knowing how a locomotive works or 
without being able to read a French or German book, or without under 
standing the composition of the rocks, or knowing the origin of his" 
native literature, or what not ? ” “Each of these questions,” he says 
“ suggests an affirmative answer, and makes the vulgar public wonder how 
the benighted medievalism of the schools has been tolerated. But when 
they all come together, even an ordinary fool can see .... that like the 
child who tries to secure more than the hands will hold, we are likely to 
drop the best things and earn not wealth but dissatisfaction . . 
old doctrine that all that we can teach the young out of the infinity of 
what can be known, is how to know one or two things, so that while 
the knowing of other things may be made easier, the knowing 
of other things inaccurately may be despised— this doctrine seemt 
almost driven out of the world.” 

In Macmillan , Frederick Adye discourses pleasantly on “Old 
Fashioned Children,” certain old friends of his and ours in fiction and 
ends up his moralizing by saying, “Few parents, perhaps, have anv 
sufficient sense of their moral and social obligations, or realise that their 
offspring are of greater importance than themselves. Yet such must be 
f ’ Since th ® character which remains to be formed is obviously of 

^ah-ead^deveffined 51 ^^ 0 ^ 11 *' 6 ‘° S ° det y than that which for good or ill 
the preceding- one • a ^ * eneratlon should be in fact an advance upon 
them, who shall be inor” II ^ P a y ents as can leave children to succeed 
have proved themselves' bJn T"/* ^ ’ a " d physicalIy su Perior to themselves, 
time ^ S ° C ° ty ’ may depaft When th6ir 

n me comfortable assurance that they have not lived in vain ” 

childhood^^ffich'M^Hod 31116 u parents are the reminiscences of her 

a nd succe din7L nth ; ° f r U *; nett ^ in for January 

She relates her e^s ' “ The 0ne 1 knew the best of all.” 

and feelings which seem to f 0 ^ traces ste P b y ste P tbe influences 
I noted \ k n . a " mad0 her «'»racter what it is. 

by Lord Battersea, in * Evenin & Continuation Schools,” 

l Atlantic N ™ Review- “ A Boston Schoolgirl in 177. ” 


-- - “p»biic Pi, ysrM ; d ™ 


by Loid 


Meath (NineteentVc’enturyJ. 

f have received thp fi 

p aper -” destined to inte^es^Thdd ° f •* 7 ° Children ’ s League of Pity 
Prevention of Cruelty to n»M " dren ,n f he work of the Society for the 
mes indicated in the onenino- ' ^ tb ‘ s * ea S ue is conducted on the 

enefit this most noble and er ^beir periodical it cannot fail to 

’°se little ones who are thus 7r ! " ecessar y work, and, perhaps, no less 

nnsted in its service. 
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bul SeTat^o/te warning 6 ' ^ outside my province, 

Speaking- to a do*ctor the other day who'll P , 0 . S * lbly . allow me t0 mention it. 

m onth laid up with typhoid fever \ h , ltt e ^ lrl had been for the last 
eaught it. He said that they couia 1 h ° W he considered she had 

m ; P °nds, which ponds bv the" Y d ° Wn t0 tad P° le -hunting 

reputation. ’ ^ wa y» have by no means a bad 

August 12th, 1893. 

Pater Junior. 

'’Pportunftiefof < 7 precktin 7 God’ bar ’ w° nsidered a Painter had peculiar 

he must awaken £ the facftS ’ for in sketching from life 
mind would be turned to God thp C ^ I "‘:^ pable of cr eation, and so his 
heart be enlarged " ° f hfe ’ and the ^o^ledgc of his 

r h e a st h hfread't deatH ! ^ereup^nwfwo^d 

build upoTthe Rock.’ CUt ^ ^ “ d "" ^ and m ° U "‘ up a " d 

“ This great-souled Akbar composed and read out the following lines to 
his court on some state occasion : — 

* The Lord to me the Kingdom gave, 

He made me good and wise and brave, 

He guided me in faith and truth, 

He filled my heart with right and ruth ; 

No wit of man can sum His state, 

Allah ! Akbar — God is great.* 

“ A quaint legend is told concerning a fakir’s tomb, wherein was dis- 
covered a child’s body, who was doubtless the real prince. The victorious 
Akbar halted at the foot of a rock, where dwelt a hermit ; he was very sad, 
having just lost twin sons. The fakir’s own baby, aged six months, seeing 
his father buried in thought after the emperor’s visit, asked why he had 
sent the conqueror of the world away in despair. The fakir replied, ‘ All 
the royal children are doomed to die, unless someone gives his own child 
instead.’ ‘By your permission,’ said the precocious infant, ‘I will die, 
that his majesty may no longer want an heir,’ — and forthwith died / Soon 
after a prince was born, who, though called ‘Faquir Sulim,’ was most 
probably a changeling.” 

From Clear Hound (Sampson, Low, Marston &: Co.), by E. A. Gordon. 

[We had not space in our notice of Clear Round (August number) to give any 
quotations, but it is impossible by an excerpt here and there to give any idea of a 
work so teeming with interest and so full of tender human sympathy. No home 
book-shelves should be without it.J 



